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PLAGUE OF LONDON, 


A very interesting and authentic account of the pro- 


gress and effects of the Plague of London, in the 
year 1665. 


Sorrow and sadness sat upon every face. 
London might well be said to be ali in tears. The 
mourners did not go about the streets; for nobody 
made a formal dress of mourning for their near- 
est relations; but the voice of mourning was in- 
deed heard in the streets; the shrieks of women 
and children at the windows and doors of their 
houses where their dearest relations were dying, 
were so frequent to be heard as we passed the 
streets, that it was enough to pierce the stoutest 
heart in the world. Tears and lamentations were 
seen almost in every house, especially in the first 
part of the visitation; for towards the latter end 
the people did not so much concern themselves for 
the loss of their friends, expecting that themselves 
should be summoned the next hour. 

The introduction of this contagion was by some 
goods imported from Holland, which had been 
brought thither from the Levant. It first broke 
out in the house where those goods were opened, 
from whence it spread to other houses. In the 
first house that was infected, there died four per- 
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sons. A neighbor, who went to visit them, return- 
ing home, gave the distemper to her family, and 
died with all her housHold. The parish officers 
who were employed about the sick persons, being 
also infected, the physicians perceived the danger; 
and upon minute inspection, assured that it was 
indeed the plague with all its terrifying particu- 
lars, and that it threatened a general iwfection. 

It was a time of very unhappy breaches amongst 
us: in matters of religion, divisions and separate 
opinions prevailed; the church of England was 
lately restored, and the Presbyterians and other 
professions had set up their meetings for worship 
apart, in which they were frequently disturbed by 
the government endeavoring to suppress their 
meetings. But this dreadful visitation reconciled 
the different parties, and took away all manner of 
prejudice and scruple from the people. But after 
the sickness was over, that spirit of charity sub- 
sided, and things returned to their wonted chan- 
nel again. Here we may observe that a nearer 
view of death would soon reconcile men of good 
principles to one another; and that it is chiefly 
owing to our easy situations in life, and our put- 
ting these things far from us, that our breaches 
are fomented, and that there is so much prejudice 
and want of christian charity and union amongst 
us. A close view and converse with death, or with 
diseases that threaten death, would scum off the 
gall of our temper, remove our animosities, and 
bring us to see with different eyes. On the other 
side of the grave we sball all be brethren again. 


The inns of courts were now all shut up; there - 


were but few lawyers to be seen in the city; indeed 
there was no need of them, for qnarrels and divi- 
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sions about interest had ceased—every body was 
at peace, 

It was also worthy of observation, as well as 
fruittul of instruction, to observe with what alacri- 
ty the people of all persuasions embraced the op- 
portunities they had of attending upon the public 
worship, and other appointed times of devotion, as 


humiliations, fastings, and public confessions of 


sins, to implore the mercy of God, and avert the 
judgment which hung over their heads. The 
churches were so thronged that there was often 
no coming near; no, not even to the door of the 
laivgest churches. “There were also daily prayers 
appointed morning and evening, at which the peo 
ple attended with uncommon devotion. 

All plays and interludes which had lately began 
fo increase amongst usg.were forbidden; gaming- 
tables, public dancing-rooms and music-houses, 
which multiplied and began to debauch the man- 
ners of the people, were shut up and suppressed, 
finding indeed no trade: for the minds of the peo- 
ple were generally humbled and agitated with 
clber things; death was before their eyes, and eve- 
ry body began to think of their graves. 

The infection still graduaily increased from Ju- 
ly until the middle uf August, when there died a 
thousand a day, by account of the weekly bills, 
though they never gave a full account by many 
theusand; many of the parish officers were taken 
sick themse!ves, and died when their account was 
to be given in. ‘The parish of Stepney alone had 
within the year, one hundred and sixteen sextons, 
grave-diggers, and carriers of the dead, &c.  In- 
deed the work was not of a nature to allow them 
leisure to take an exact tale of the dead bodies, 
which were all thrown together in the dark in a pit, 
to which no man could come near without the 
utmost peril. 

I had, says the author, the care of my brother’s 
house, which obliged me sometimes to go abroad. 
In ‘hese walks I had dismal scenes before my eyes, 
as, particularly, of persons falling dead in the 
streets, terrible shrieks of women, who in their 
agonies would throw open their chamber windows, 
aud cry out in a dismal surprising manner; it is 
impossible to describe the variety of postures in 
which the passions of the poor people would ex- 
press themselves. Passing through ‘Token-House 
yard, of a sudden a casement violently opened just 
over my head, and a woman gave three frightiul 
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screeches, and then cryed: Oh! death, death, death, 
which struck me with horroy and a chilness in my 
very blood. There was no body to be seen in the 
whole street, neither did any window open, for 
people bad no curiosity now in any case. I wenton 
to pass into Bell-Alley, where there was a great- 
er cry than that: I could hear women and chil- 
dren run screaming about the rooms like distract- 
ed, when a garret-window opened, and somebody 
from a window on the other side asked, what is 
the matter? Upon which it was answered, Oh! 
Lord! my old master has hanged himself. The 
other asked again, is he quite dead? And the first 
answered, aye, aye, quite dead and cold. This 
person was a deputy-alderman and very rich. But 
this is but one instance; it is scarce creditable 
what dreadful cases happened in particular fami- 
lies every day. People in the rage of the distem- 
per, or in the torment of the swelling, which was 
indeed intolerable, becoming raving and distract- 
ed, oftentimes laid violent hands upon themselves, 
throwing themselves out of windows, or breaking 
out of the houses, would dance naked about the 
streets, not knowing one extasy from another; 
others, if not prevented, would run directly down 
the river, and plunge into the water. Some dying 
of mere grief as a passion, and some of fright and 
surprise, Without haying received the infection. 
From the middle of August to the middle of 
September, the infection still increased and spread 
itself, with an irresistable fury; it was reckoned, 
that during that time there died no less than six- 
teen hundred a-day, one day with another. It was 
then that the confusion and terror was inexpressi- 


ble; the courage of the people appointed to carry 


away the dead, began to fail them; and the vigi- 
lance of the magistrates was now put to the ut- 
most trial. At last the violence of the distemper 
came to such a height that the people sat still 
looking at one another, and seemed quite aban- 
doned to despair. Ina word, people began to give 
themselves up to fear, that there was nothing to 
be expected but a universal desolation. ‘This des- 
pair made people bold and venturous; they were 
no more shy of one another, as expecting there 
was now no avoiding the distemper, but that*all 
must go; this brought them to crowd into the 
churches; they inquired no more what condition 
the people who sat near them were in, but looking 


upon themselyes also as so many corpses, they, 
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came to the churches witheut the least caution, 
and crowded together as if their lives were of no 
consequence, compared to the work which they 
were come about: Iideed, their zeal in coming, 
and the earnestness and affectionate attention 
they showed to what they heard, made it manifest 
what value people would put upon the worship ef 
God, if they thought every day they attended at 
church weuld be their last! It was in the heighth 
of this despair, that it pleased God to stay his 
hand, and to slacken the fury of the contagion, in 
a manner as surprising as that of its beginning; 
and which demonstrated it to be his own particu- 
lar hand above the agency of means; nothing but 
omnipotent power could have done it. 

The contagion despised all medicines death 
raged in every corner; and had it gone on as it 
did then, a few weeks more would have cleared the 
town of all its inhabitants. In that very moment 
when thirty thousand were dead in three weeks, 
nay, when it was reported that three thousand died 
in one night, and an hundred thousand more were 
taken sick, when we might well say, vain was 
the help of man, it pleased God to cause the fury 
of it to abate, and by his immediate hand to dis- 
arm the enemy. It was powerful! The physicians 
were surprised, wherever they visited, to find their 
patients better, and in a few days every body was 
recovering: Nor was this by any medicine found 
out, or any new method of cure discovered; but it 


was evidently from the secret invisible hand of 


Him that had at first sent the disease as a judg- 
ment upon us. Let the philosophers search for 
reasons in nature to account for it, and labor as 
much as they will to lessen the debt they owe to 
their Maker; those physicians who had the least 
share of religion in them, were obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that it was all supernatural. The streets 
were now full of poor recovering creatures, who 
appeared very sensible and thankful to God for 
their unexpected deliverance: Yet I must own, 
that as for the generality of the people, it might 
too justly be said of them, as was saidof the chil- 

Wren of Israel, after they had been delivered from 
the host of Pharoah, that ‘they sung his praise, 
but they soon forgot his works.’ 


Unwise that man who can be either dejected 
or exalted with the frowns or smiles of various 
fortune. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1818. 








The indulgence of our Subscribers is earnestly sv 
licited to a temporary suspension of the publication of 
the next No. as it is the intention of the editor to 
make arrangements for the insertion of a page of 
MUSIC every Week, which he hopes will be very 


acceptable to the patrons of the ‘Museum.’ 








Last week a fire broke out in Mr. Thomas Hall’s 
Organ Manufactory situate on the Germantown road 
near this city. The buildings being all of wood, in 
a Short space of time were totaliy consumed, involy- 
ing in their destruction the dwelling house and ma- 
terially injuring the adjacent tenements. With cif- 
ficulty the family escaped with their lives, (several 
of them severely injured) and a black boy perished 
in the flames. 

The citizens of Philadelphia have always been 
characterized for liberality in similar cases when 
they occurred in other states or even In other nar 
tions. Besides the total loss of house, tools, nearly 
all his furniture, an organ, in considerable forward- 
ness, for St. James’s Church of this city was also 
consumed. Weare pleased to learn that a subscrip- 
tion has been opened for the relicf of Mr. Hall, at 
the Merchants’ Coffee-house, where Mr. Kitchin 
will receive the signatures of the benevolent. 





Spontaneous Inflammation.—A few days past, 
one of the wocllen.Manufactories near German- 
town was set on fire by the spontaneous inflam- 
mation of wool, or flocks greased with linseed oil. 
It had been prepared the day before for a parti- 
cular purpose; and although the quantity did not 
exceed a couple of pounds, by morning it was 
completely on fire, and had communicated to the 
building contiguous to it. 

By an experiment since made, it has been 
proved, that fire is produced from the same mix- 
ture in about 12hours. It has long been known 
that this effect has sometimes resulted from vege- 
table substances wet with linseed oil, but it would 
now appear that from its mixture with wool er 
flocks, the effect is even more certain, and it 
should serve as a caution to manufacturers, whe 
sometimes use flocks and linseed oil about their en- 
gines. | 
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HORRIBLE. 


We are not in the habit of entertaining our readers 
with recitals of tales of horror, murders, execu- 
tions, and other terrific scenes, as, altho they may 
gratify idle curiosity, they certainly cannot be con- 
ducive to moral or intellectual improvement. {he 
following account of an extraordinary instance of 
atrocity (from a French paper) we consider wor- 
thy of notice, and therefore present it to our read- 
crs. 


A horrible crime, which presents in its details 
the most astonishing courage and singular pre- 
sence of mind, has been lately committed in the 
vicinity of a little village of the Brie. It altoge- 
ther forms a drama, the episodes of which possess 
great interest. If the trial to which it will give 
vise shall not obtain the melancholy celebrity of 
the case of Fualdes, it will, at least, display a cha- 
racter ef a woman, whose frightful situation was 
more critical than that of the mysterious and im- 
prudent heroine of Rhodes. 

A pedlar and his wife, a short time since, pre- 
sented themselves at night-fall at the door of a 
little farm-house, a short distance from the high 
road. They requested of the farmer permission 
to sleep there, whose wife was still confined to 
her bed, having lately lain in. A small room was 
assigned to them, where they passed the night 
quietly. The next day being Sunday, the far- 
mer and his servants went to mass to a neighbor- 
ing village. ‘The pedlar also expressed a wish to 
go there, and there remained in the house only 
the wife of the farmer, the pedlar’s wife, who com- 
plained that she was not well, and a child of six 
years of age. 

Scarcely had the people gone out, when the 
pedlar’s wife, armed with a Knife, presented her- 
self at the bed of the lying-in-woman, and de- 
manded her money, threatening to kill her in case 
ef refusal: The latter, sick and weak, did not 
oppose the slightest resistance, and delivered up 
the keys of her drawers, at the same time desiring 
the little boy to conduct the woman who had to 
jook for something in them. She rose softly 
from her bed, followed the pedlar’s wife without 
being heard, and having beckoned the child out 
ef the room, locked the robber in the chamber. 
She then desired the child to run to the village, 
to apprize his father, and desire him to bring as- 
sistance. 
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The child did not lose an instant; bat by an 
inconceivable fatality, met on the road the pedlar, 
who had left the church, no doubt to join his 
wife. Having asked the child where he was 
going, the laticr answered ingenuously that he 
was going to seek his father, as an attempt was 
made to rob them. ‘The pedlar took the child by 
the hand, and said it would be unnecessary, and 
that he would himself go and protect his mother. 

‘They returned to the farm where the farmer's 
wife was shut up. Hle knocked at the door, but 
this woman not recognizing the voice of her hus- 
band, obstinately refused to open it. ‘The pedlar 
made vain efforts to induce her to do it, and being 
unable to attain his end, threatened to cut her 
child’s throat, if she did not instantly decide upon 
it. Ferocious at not beivg able to prevail on her. 
he executed his horridle treat, and killed the 
child, almost under the eyes of its mother, who 
heard, without beimg abie to give succour, the 
cries and hast siehs of her son. 

After having committed this useless crime, he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the house to save 
his wife. Time pressed: they might each mo- 
ment return from mass, and he could not succeed 
in getting admission but by mounting on the roof 
and descending the chimney. During all this 
time he exhausted bis rage in menaces and im- 
precations against the farmer’s wife, who, almost 
fainting, saw nothing to deliver her from certain 
death. This wretch had already got into the 
chimney, and was about to enter inte the chamber, 
when the farmer’s wife, coileciing all her force, 
drew by sudden inspiration the paillasse of her 
bed to the edge of the hearth, and t set it on 
fire. ‘The smoke in a few minutes enveloped tho 
assassin, who, not being able to reascend, very 
soon fell into the fire, balf suffocated. The cou, 
rageous farmer’s wife lost not her presence of 
mind, but struck him beyond the chance of recov- 
ering his senses. Finally, exhausted with fa- 
tigues and mental agony, she fell senseless on the 
carpet of her chamber, and remained in this situa- 


tion till the moment when the farmer and his ser-” 


vants returned from church to be witnesses of this 
horrible occurrence. _ The dead body of the child 
at the gate of the farmhouse, was the first specta- 
cle that struck the eyes of this unhappy father. 
They forced open the gates, and alter having re- 
called to life the farmer’s wife, then seized the 
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tw culprits, who were delivered up to justice. 
It is believed that the pedlar will survive his 
wounds, and be able to receive the punishment 
due to his crimes. They will be ismediately 
brought before the Court of Assize of the depart- 
ment, where this affair is in preparation for trial, 
which excites the greatest interest through the 
whole country. 


| 


LORD BYRON, 


Vhis strange, eccentric and wayward character 
has been amongst all ranks and classes the theme 
of conversation, of remarks, of review, of alter- 
nate censure and applause. His wonderful genius, 
it is much to be lamented, has given a sort of 
consecration to all the errors of his life. When 
we compare his earliest publication with his latest, 
we shall find every sentiment and opinion advan- 
ced in the former, with the exception of his infi- 
delity deliberately abandoned.—He formerly re- 
proached Walter Scott for writing for hire, and 
now this peer of the realm follows his example. 
He formerly censured the Editors of the Edin- 
burgh Review in terms of immeasurable asperity: 
after the revolution of a few years he asks for- 
giveness of these very men, and takes them to his 
confidence and to his friendship. He formerly 
wielded his pen in behalf of the English ministry, 
and his name is now enrolled amongst the most 
vindictive of their assailants. He formerly de- 
clared that the idol of his heart was slumbering 
in the geave, and that his affections were entombed 
in the same sepulehre. Yet, after this solemn 
pledge and declaration have been given, he loves, 
or at least marries, and as if to round the circle 

eof contradictions, abandons the wife of his bosom. 
How shall such inconsistencies, such almost ano- 
malies in the human character be accounted for? , 

Perhaps they may be explained in this manner; 
the passions of the moment are the deities he wor- 
ships. Led on by a frantic impulse, he follows 
those blind guides, careless wherever they lead 
hii, whether over mountain or moor; and as long 
as their dominion lasts, never stops or pauses 
whither he is going. The deity, or rather the 
demon of the hour, has the sole and exclusive 
possession of his soul—after the reign of this 
transitory tyrant is abolished, he is succeeded by 
another who drives with the same unsparing vio- 
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ience to the end of his career, and then resigns 
his charge to another demon. Lord Byron is an 
example, and an awful example, of the dreadiul 
slavery that a man is in who is swayed of his own 
passions. He is never himself, and it is no para- 
dox to assert that he does not know what lis own 
opinions are. The transitory passions that take 
alternately the possession of his soul constitute his 
only guides. Divine Providence, as if to leave a 
standing mark of the ignominy which attends 
servitude to the passions, has bestowed on their 
present victim all the brilliancy of genius. ‘This 
heaven illuminated lamp shines in the hand of this 
madman with its brightest lustre. Thousands and 
thousands behold and admire the radiance of its 
beams, while the frantic possessor of the lamp 
runs wild as if he were driven by the furies. This 
lamp is not a guiding light—it is shaken by an 
unconscious hand, by one insensible to the value 
of such a gift. Whether Lord Byron will still 


continue his impetuous career, is a question only ° 


known to the Deity; but we think the probability 
is, that he will reform. Passions so intense as 
those which agitate the bosom of Lord Byron, 
must be transitory—they burn too fiercely to re- 
main of long duration. Should the term of his 
life be extended to the ordinary age of man, these 
passions must abate their vehemence. He will 
then see and lament his mad career—but what 
will repentance avail? The gift of heaven—the 
lamp of his genius will show to thousands yet un- 
born all the deformities of his character, every 
step and stage of his frenzied career. After these 
moral volcanoes have burnt out, we may hope that 
the lava will yet become productive. But if Di- 
vine Providence should in the hour of reformation 
and amendment resume his gift—if he should 
remove * the lamp from its place,’ what then must 
be the sensation of the reformed prodigal after his 
return to his father’s house? 


_——— 


THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


That Moore is the sweetest Lyrical Poet of the 
age is universally admitted. His amatory poetry 
has never been excelled in the English language, 
With these acknowledged claims to public favor, 
it was yet doubted whether his mind was of that 
bold and vigorous cast which is essential to the 
construction and delineation of character in an 
Epic Poem. His Lauua Rook has put that doubt 
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to rest. There are in that volume many passages 
which breathe the very soul of Poetry. In the tale 
of the Fire Worshippers he has given, as far as he 
dare, an outline of the persecutions of Ireland. 
The following imprecation upon a Traitor to his 
Country’s cause could never have beon penned 
by any man who did not feel as a Patriot ought 
to feel. It is as energetic, as feeling and soul- 
touching as if warm from the pen of Lord Byron. 


«Moore’s Curse on Erin’s Traitors. 


Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
May life’s unblessed cup for him, 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like dead-sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace and fame, 
May he at last with lips of flame 
On the parch’d desert thirsting die— 
While lakes that shone in mock’ry nigh 
Are fading off, untouch’d, untasted! 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted! 
And, when from earth his spirit flies, 
Just Prophet, let the damn’d ene dwell 
Fall in the sight of Paradise, 
Beholding Heaven and feeling Hell! 





A NOVEL DEDICATION. 

It gives us singular pleasure to notice the very 
praise-worthy conduct of that celebrated expe- 
rimental philosopher, sir H. Davy, the greatest 
chemist in England, perhaps now in Europe, 
who has dedicated his “Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” not to the king, nor to the prince 
regent, nor to a duke or a peer or a great min- 
ister, but to his wire! It is so noble an instance 
of matrimonial attachment, and so very different 
from the usual style of labored dedications and 
fulsome flatteries, that we lay it before our rea- 
ders as an illustrious proof of connubial respect 
and affection, worthy of preservation and imi- 
tation. —B. American. 


“TO LADY DAVY. 
“There is no individual to whom I can with so 
Much propriety, or so much pleasure, dedicate 
this work as to you. The interest you have taken 
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in the progress of it has been a constant motive for 
my exertions, and it was begun and finished in a 
period of my life, which owing to you, has been 
the happiest. Regard it as a pledge that I shall 
continue to pursue Science with unabated ardour. 
Receive it as a proof of my ardent affection, 
which must be unalterable, for it is founded upon 
the admiration of your moral and intellectual qua- 
lities. H. DAVY.” 


ANECDOTES. 


A country neighbor and his dame dined with 
the bishop Hough, on New-Year’s Day. She was 
in the family way, and during dinner seemed to 
be indisposed. ‘They both went home as soon as 
they could after dinner. The next morning the 
husband called on the bishop and informed him 
of her indisposition; that his dame had longed for 
a silver tureen she had seen on the table, and was 
in considerable danger. The bishop, anxious that 
his tureen should not be the cause of endangering 
the woman’s life, or become a model for the shape 
of her child, immediately sent it to her. In due 
time, she had a fine boy; and shortly after the bi- 
shop offered his congratulations on her recovery, 
and informed her that now in turn he /onged for 
the tureen; and requested that she would send it 
home, and that he would always have it ready to 
to send her again, in case of any future longing. 


A French trader of the name of Ducane, res- 
ident in Oxford, called on Mr. Wickham, a 
Mercer, who lived opposite Trinity College, for a 
waistcoat peice, but could not recollect the name 
of the material be wished for. He said he thought 
it was ‘de Englis for de diable.» Mr. W. men- 
tioned seven names of his infernal highness, such 
as Old Nick, Beelzebub,&c. ‘No,no, it was not dat,’ 
was the reply.—At length Mr. W. thought of 
Satan. ‘O dat is vat I vant,’ said Ducane, ‘1 vant 
a satan vestcoat.’ 


The following is a curious specimen of the laco- 
nic manner in which state business was dispatched 
amongst the Spartans, (translated from the Latin.) 
‘We that are as good as you do constitute you 
our king, and if you defend our liberties we will 
defend you; if not, not.’ 
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“Ve: OLD HIRAM IN HEAVEN. 


To old Hiram in heayen,where he satin full glee, 

A few brother Masons sent up a petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

To help Masons’ orphans,and mend their condi- 
The gods were all mute— [tion: 
Wien be mention’d the suit 

They gave their consent and donations to boot: 

Then who would not wish, like celestials divine, 

In acause like the present, to cheerfully join? 


Their messenger flew to our Royal Arch dome, 
Where the Masons were seated, in great expect- 
ation, 
The tyler was ready, announced he was come, 
When the lodge was resumed, every man in his 
Our Grand-Master there, [station: 
Fill’d the Royal Arch chair; 
When he read, every brother with rapture did 
stare, 
Rejoiced, that the gods, with donations divine, 
To assist Masons’ orphans did cheerfully join. 


Straight, the news was made public, the brother- 
hood ran 
‘Vo announce to all Masons old Hiram’sdirection, 
‘They bow’d to the summons, and all, to a man, 
Club’d together their mites for the erphan’s pro- 
Wives, widows, and maids, [ tection; 
And men of all trades, 
‘lo our lodge they came running to offer their 
And all who contribute donations to join [aids; 
For the orphans of Masons, are surely divine. 


COLUMBIA’S GLORY. 


Columbia’s greatest glory 
Was her lov’d Chief—fair freedom’s friend, 
Whose fame, renown'd in story, 
Shall last till time itself shall end: 
Ye Muses bring your harps and sing 
Sweet lays that in smooth numbers run 
In praise of our lost hero, 
‘The great, immortal Washington! 


His fame through future ages, 

Columbia’s free born sons shall raise; 
The theme all hearts engages, 

All tongues shall join to sing his praise: 
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With joy sound forth his virtuous worth, 
And tell the glorious acts he’s done; 
Of all mankind the greatest 
Was our beloved Washington. 


And oh! thou great Creator, 

Who form’d his youth and watch’d his ages 
Until, in course of nature, 

Thou call’d him from this earthly stage: 
Great Pow’r above, enthrone in love 

The Hero, who from us is gone, 
And cherish in thy bosom, 

Our virtuous Chief—Great Washington! 


I'SE YORKSHIRE. 


By the side of a bridge that stands over yon 
I went by times to school; [ brook, 
As I walk’d by the stream I studied my book. 
And was thought to be no small fool, 

1 was thought to be no small fool! 

I never yet bought a pig in a poke, 

To give old Nick his due; 

So oft as I*ve dealt with Yorkshire folk, 

But I be Yorkshire too! 

But I‘se Yorkshire, I*se Yorkshire, 

I be Yorkshire too. 


I was pretty well liked by each village-maid, 
At races, wake, or fair; 

As my father has handled a vast in trade, 
And I be his son to a hair: 

So seeing that I didn’t want for brass, 
Young girls came forward to woo; 

But tho I delight in a Yorkshire lass, 

Yet I be Yorkshire too, &c. 


To: London by father I was sent, 

Genteeler manners to see; 

But fashion so dear, t came back as I went, 

So they made nought out of me: 

My kind relations would soon have found out, 

W hat were best for my name to do; 

But says I, my dear cousins, I thank you fox 
I‘se not to be cousin’d by you: [nought, 
For I‘se Yorkshire, ‘se Yorkshire, &c. 
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